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In the construction of the work the findings of arbitrators in the 
various cases are usually cited one after the other in running order, with 
a few introductory remarks by the author. These remarks are generally 
of value, and might have been lengthened with advantage. There are no 
footnote references, although the author is always careful to indicate his 
source in Moore or in the Venezuelan Arbitrations of 1903, etc., as the 
case may be. A fairly exhaustive index of fourteen pages renders the 
material accessible. 

The indexing of Sir Henry Maine's "Ancient Law," in the " List of 
Authorities Cited " under the word " Sir," and the mention of " Colonel 
Lieber " instead of " Dr. Lieber " on page 262 are details which must 
have escaped the author. 

In spite of the few defects to which attention has been called, the 
systematic presentation of such a large number of cases will commend 
the book to that part of the legal profession having occasion to deal with 
international claims. The originality of the work lies in its condensation 
of decisions reported elsewhere, especially in Moore, at much greater 
length. Its defects, in part due to the limitations which the author has 
placed upon himself, together with a certain looseness in scholarly treat- 
ment, give opportunity for more scientific work in a field somewhat 
neglected by lawyers and writers on international law. 

Edwin M. Borchaedt. 



Pour La Societe des Nations. By Le6n Bourgeois. Paris: Bibliothe- 
que-Charpentier. 1910. xii, 467. 

The distinguished French statesman and publicist has gathered 
together within the compass of less than three hundred pages his ad- 
dresses delivered at the First and Second Hague Conferences and the 
various addresses which he has delivered during the past few years before 
French societies interested in peace and arbitration. The volume is 
aptly entitled " For the Society of Nations," and in strengthening the 
bonds which hold together the members of the society and in basing their 
intercourse upon the principles of law and justice obtaining between 
individuals, Monsieur Bourgeois sees the dawn of the reign of law which 
must inevitably supersede the reign of force. 

Monsieur Bourgeois is a statesman of wide experience. He was Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Prime 
Minister and delegate to the First Hague Conference, before he was 
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fifty years of age; and it is an open secret that the presidency of the 
Bepublic is within his grasp if he but raises a finger. He worthily repre- 
sented his country at the First and Second Hague Conferences where 
his role was both dominating and beneficent. Such a man can not be 
looked upon as a mere dreamer and a cause which elicits his unwavering 
support in public as well as in private must be taken seriously. No 
doubt he is an idealist in the sense that he has an ideal and this ideal is 
nothing less than the banishment of force as the handmaid of right and 
the substitution of law for force in the adjustment of controversies 
between nations. 

In an address delivered before the Sixth National Peace Congress, 
held at Eouen on May 31, 1909, Monsieur Bourgeois thus stated his 
fundamental conception : 

Sentiment is not alone sufficient to found a new order. The collaboration of 
reason is necessary. 

Too long we have busied ourselves with the end without considering the 
means. 

We did not see clearly enough that in the society of states just as in the rela- 
tions of individuals there is no lasting peace without juridical organization. As 
I have often said, we must first have moral peace before we have material peace, 
and moral peace is impossible if the rights of each are felt to be and actually are 
menaced. 

Peace may be defined as the continuous existence of law; there is no real peace 
except under the reign of law. 

But rights must be determined before they can be guaranteed. The definition 
of the rights of nations and the organization of a jurisdiction destined to 
guaranty them are thus the essential conditions of the establishment and the 
maintenance of peace, (pp. 7-8.) 

Monsieur Bourgeois' addresses at the First Hague Peace Conference 
were masterly and they carried conviction. Thus his burst of eloquence 
crushed opposition to Article 27 (now 48) of the Convention for the 
Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes. He said, 

Gentlemen, what is now the rule among individual men will hereafter obtain 
among nations. Such international institutions as these will be the protection 
of the weak against the powerful. In the conflicts of brute force, where fighters 
of flesh and with steel are in line, we may speak of great Powers and small, of 
weak and of mighty. When swords are thrown in the balance, one side may 
easily outweigh the other. But in the weighing of rights and ideas disparity 
ceases, and the rights of the smallest and weakest Powers count as much in the 
scales as those of the mightiest. 

This conviction has guided our work, and throughout its pursuit our constant 
thought has been for the weak. May they at least understand our idea, and 
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justify our hopes, by joining in the effort to bring the future of humanity under 
the majesty of law. (pp. 124-5.) 

The late Mr. Holls, who heard this address and whose translation of 
it is quoted, rightly says that it " ended with an outburst of eloquence 
which electrified the conference and led to a withdrawal of all hostile 
nations." 

Monsieur Bourgeois' address at the Second Hague Conference in sup- 
port of the Court of Arbitral Justice was hardly less impressive and 
saved the measure which he advocated. 

The world Wants peace. 

For centuries we have confessed our faith solely in the formula : " if you wish 
peace, prepare for war," that is to say, we have contented ourselves with the 
military organization of peace. We have advanced beyond this, but it is not 
sufficient to constitute a more humane organization, I was about to say, the 
pacific organization of war. 

The debates which have taken place here have shown us the progress of educa- 
tion in this matter, the new sentiment, each day more impressive, of the solidarity 
of nations and peoples in the conflict against natural fatalism. We have con- 
fidence in the growing action of great moral forces and we hope that the Con- 
ference of 1907 will take a decisive step in advance of the work undertaken in 
1899 by assuring actually and practically the juridical organization of peace, 
(pp. 106-7.) 

These are but samples of a volume full of hope and generous ideals 
clothed in language of the utmost felicity. The great statesman and 
diplomat, for he is both, should be known in this country and the transla- 
tion of his various addresses would be little less than a public service. 
Monsieur Bourgeois is still young .and the Third Conference of the 
Hague is yet to be called. May his life be preserved and may he carry 
to full fruition his projects of international arbitration and the juridical 
organization of the world in the interest of peace. 

James Beown Soott. 



The Interest of America in International Conditions. By Rear-Admiral 
A. T. Mahan. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1910. pp. 
212. 

This book may be described, generally, as a study of the principles 
upon which the society of nations is organized and governed at the 
present time; and, particularly, as a study of the relation which the 
United States bears to the whole international political organism. The 
conclusion of the author is, that the society of nations is held together 



